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social good. It is possible, however, that to dwell upon the native universality 
of self-consciousness would have been beside the mark in an elementary text- 
book. But I am not sure that Mr. Muirhead has quite realized the significance 
of this truth. He speaks more than once as if consciousness plus impulse were 
of themselves adequate to constitute a moral agent, and does not point out with 
sufficient clearness how the former must transmute the latter. Consciousness 
might be conceived as a particular, existing by the side of other particulars. It 
is the same want of sufficient attention to the organizing or reconstitutive activity 
of a self, universal in its nature, which at times apparently leads the author to 
subordinate the individual to society (see p. 159), and to speak of him as if he 
were " only an instrument." On page 181 he even asserts that " self and society 
are related to one another as particular and universal, and are therefore only dif- 
ferent sides of the one reality." There is one more point of minor importance 
which I should mention. The articulation, or, as the author calls it, " the ex- 
foliation of the good," seems to me to proceed quite empirically; and the classi- 
fication of the virtues is the least valuable, and perhaps the least necessary, 
portion of a book which cannot easily receive too much praise. 

Henry Jones. 

St. Andrews. 

Einleitung IN die Moralwissenschaft. Eine Kritik der ethischen 
Grundbegriffe. Von Georg Simmel. In 2 Banden. Erster Band, pp. viii, 
467. Berlin : Wilhelm Hertz, 1892. 

The attitude of the author, who is Privatdocent at the University of Berlin, 
towards the present movement in the domain of ethics is pre-eminently a critical 
one. He is of the opinion that a dissolution is imminent and necessary of what 
has heretofore been comprised under the term " ethics." " If," he says in his 
preface, "moral science wishes to be elevated beyond the boundary existing 
between abstract imperatives and unmethodical or speculative reflections, . . . 
the time must come when a single book can no longer bear the title ' ethics' 
in the way that it might bear the title of ' physics.' " However, in spite of far- 
reaching differentiation, physics remains a distinct science, definitely separated 
from all other sciences, even though correlated to them, and I do not believe that 
the development of special knowledge sets aside but, on the contrary, decidedly 
increases the need of manuals and compendiums. In the same way, it is quite 
possible to conceive of a specialization within the field of ethics, which, as 
a matter of fact, has long since been begun to a certain degree. The task of ex- 
plaining the ethical norms and rules of conduct that have been developed in the 
human race presupposes the investigator's familiarity with an extensive amount 
of material. of the history of civilization and morality, and can in fact, as things 
are situated to-day, only be furthered through special research. In the same way 
the student of ethics, when he attempts to arrange the concrete circumstances of 
life according to ethical principles, will be brought into contact with the inex- 
haustible complexity of modern life and its problems, and he will find it neces- 
sary, in the consideration of. individual ethics, but much more in the treatment 
of social ethics, to make himself acquainted with the result of historical, national, 
statistical, economic, and legal investigations. And there is no reason why the 
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treatment of special problems in all these fields should not be carried on and 
utilized for the general science. On the other hand, I must confess that just 
those fundamental conceptions of ethics of which our author treats (in the pres- 
ent volume, the following four: obligation, egoism and altruism, moral worth and 
moral duty, happiness) seem to me entirely incapable of participating in the special- 
ization of ethics. The fundamental conceptions of every science must serve as 
preliminaries to all special investigations, and in case a revision of them is made 
necessary through some ascertained fact, this revision can only be undertaken in 
connection with the entire system. For instance, in the domain of " physics" 
special investigations may be undertaken with regard to the swinging of the 
pendulum, or to acoustic, optical, electrical problems, but not regarding the fun- 
damental conceptions, — space, time, motion, rapidity, energy, mass, momentum, 
etc. On the other hand, a constant revision of the fundamental conceptions is 
of the greatest importance and usefulness in the domain of ethics, as in that of 
every science. For that which is in reality primary is never directly obtained; 
the fundamental conceptions of every science are hypotheses temporarily ac- 
cepted, which must constantly be verified by their application to single instances. 

Our author possesses admirable qualifications for this critical task. In addition 
to his extensive knowledge of psychology, he possesses remarkable analytical 
skill, combining with great dialectical facility of expression a clear perception 
of the various spheres of life, an insight into scientific problems and theories of 
every sort. As a consequence, his critical discussions are clear and full of mean- 
ing. There are few who possess to a like degree the power of making their 
investigations of abstract questions thorough and at the same time attractive. 

It is difficult to trace the course of the investigation within the limits of a 
short review, and it is no less difficult to speak of the definite results, which aim, 
as distinctly confessed, merely at the dialectical dissolution of the so-called 
fundamental conceptions of ethics ; the author claiming " that the uncertainty in 
the meaning and limitation of these conceptions permits of their combination 
with entirely opposed principles, each one of which possesses the same degree 
of apparent possibility of demonstration." The really valuable results are to 
be found chiefly in details, in the numerous corrections and emendations pro- 
posed by the author, in the large number of suggestive observations which act as 
a stimulus to the investigator of the fundamental questions of ethics and lead 
him to a sharp definition of his thought. However, much of this criticism is not 
as new as would at first sight appear. Dr. Simmel has not in mind any particular 
persons or systems, but wishes to emphasize and elucidate the difficulties that 
lie in the fundamental conceptions themselves, — a view that, considering the 
present slate of ethics, can scarcely be called entirely new. Through the works 
of such men as Hoffding, Paulsen, Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, Alexander, Guyau, 
etc., leaving aside what has previously been done by others, the problem as to 
" the boundary between abstract commands and unmethodical but speculative 
theories" has been to a certain extent advanced, and in these works the models 
for many of our author's critical investigations may be found, as well as the 
solution of some of his points. While agreeing with Simmel in many particu 
lars, I regard his criticism of morality, on the whole, as too sceptical. His critical 
view is not entirely in accord with the present position of our science with regard 
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to fundamental problems, nor is he altogether free from the objection that occa- 
sionally, for the sake of heightening the effect, he combats matters which by no 
means are universally regarded as part and parcel of present ethics. Even if 
entirely correct, the result reached by Simmel would not prove that the ethics 
of the future need to be treated in an entirely different spirit. And in this par- 
ticular I do not at all agree with him. There is no doubt that morality and 
moral judgments existed long before there was a science of ethics, just as correct 
thinking is older than logic, and artistic form than sesthetic criticism. It is equally 
certain that the primary object of these three standard sciences is descriptive and 
analytical, with a view of determining the actual processes by means of which 
those judgments and psychol&gical actions are brought about which we call 
logical thought, good character, and the power of sesthetic construction. But 
with this the end is not reached. Practical application in these fields also 
expects aid from scientific perception, just as the natural instinct looks for ad- 
vancement and clearness, and the ideal standards for critical investigation and 
further development. Direct practice and reflection must complement each 
other, and always have done so. . We must not force out ethics from the science 
of ethics, for what then remains may be called psychology, ethnology, history of 
civilization and morals, but ethics will have disappeared. 
Phague. Fr - J odl - 

Social Ethics: Outlines of a Doctrine of Morals. By Theobald 

Ziegler, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strasburg. Translated 

from the German. London : Williams & Norgate, 1892. 

This little book is a praiseworthy effort of a kind which one can but wish com- 
petent thinkers felt themselves more frequently called upon to make. It is an 
endeavor to give the simplest, most popular expression possible to the best ethical 
thought of the day, as that appears to the writer. Professor Ziegler seems to 
think, and many of us will agree with him, that there is especial need at this 
time for such exposition. " Is the contradiction," he asks, " altogether harmless 
which we so often find between what we have been taught from childhood about 
moral questions and duties, and what we practise in daily life, or see our neigh- 
bors practise ?" The book consists of a number of lectures " delivered to a gen- 
eral audience of cultured men and women" (from whom, however, no special cul- 
ture in ethics is expected) with the aim of helping them to understand those 
difficulties which beset the thinking and even the action of many to-day in moral 
matters. " There arises," says Professor Ziegler, " an antithesis which we may 
briefly describe as the antithesis between authority and freedom, between con- 
servatism and progress. This antithesis is at least related to, if it is not identi- 
cal with, that between society and the individual, between conventional morality 
and conscience. " An interesting sketch is given of the rise and history of the 
science of ethics, beginning, of course, with Socrates, and ending, strange to say, 
with English evolutional utilitarianism. 

In this latter selection as the point of view most important and characteristic 
in modern ethics, we have the key to all that follows. " The Origin of Morals," 
" The Nature of Morals," " Duty and Virtue," and " The Supreme Good," are 
all treated on lines with which the student of Mr. Herbert Spencer is familiar. 



